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Complete List of the Old 
South Lectures and Leaflets, 
1883-1897. 



Early Massachusetts History. 

Representative Men in Boston His 

The War for the Union. 

The War for Independence. 

The Birth of the Nation, 

The Story of the Centuries. 

America and France. 

The American Indians. 

The New Birth ok the World. 

The Discovery of America. 

The Opening of the West. 

The Founders of New England. 

The Puritans in Old England. 

The American Historians. 

The Anti-slavery Struggle. 
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OLD SOUTH LECTURES AND LEAFLETS. 



The Old South Leaflets were prepared primarily for circulation 
among the attendants upon the Old South Lectures for Young People. 
The subjects of the Leaflets are immediately related to the subjects of the 
lectures, and they are intended to supplement the lectures and stimulate 
historical interest and inquiry among the young people. They are made 
up, for the most part, from original papers of the periods treated in the 
lectures, in the hope to make the men and the public life of the periods 
more clear and real. 

The Old South Lectures for Young People were instituted in the sum- 
mer of 1883, as a means of promoting a more serious and intelligent atten- 
tion to historical studies, especially studies in American history among the 
young people of Boston. The success of the lectures has been so great as 
to warrant the hope that such courses may be sustained in many other 
cities of the country. 

The Old South Lectures for. 1883, intended to be strictly upon subjects 
in early Massachusetts History, but by certain necessities somewhat modi- 
fied, were as follows: "Governor Bradford and Governor Winthrop," 
by Edwin D. Mead. " Plymouth," by Mrs. A. M. Diaz. " Concord," 
by Frank B. Sanborn. "The Town-meeting," by Prof. James K. 
Hosmer. " Franklin, the Boston Boy," by George M. Towle. " How 
to study American History," by Prof. G. Stanley Hall. " The Year 
1777," by John Fiske. "History in the Boston Streets," by Edward 
Everett Hale. The Leaflets prepared in connection with these lectures 
consisted of (1) Cotton Mather's account of Governor Bradford, from the 
"Magnalia"; (2) the account of the arrival of the Pilgrims at Cape Cod, 
from Bradford's Journal ; (3) an extract from Emerson's Concord Address 
in 1835; (4) extracts from Emerson, {Samuel Adams, De Tocqueville, and 
others, upon the Town-meeting; (5) a portion of Franklin's Autobiogra- 
phy; (6) Carlyle on the Study of History; (7) an extract from Charles 
Sumner's oration upon Lafayette, etc. ; (8) Emerson's poem, " Boston." 

The lectures for 1884 were devoted to men representative of certain 
epochs or ideas in the history of Boston, as follows : " Sir Harry Vane, in 
New England and in Old England," by Edward Everett Hale, Jr. 
"John Harvard, and the Founding of Harvard College," by Edward 
Channing, Ph.D. "The Mather Family, and the Old Boston Ministers," 
by Rev. Samuel J. Barrows. "Simon Bradstreet, and the Struggle for 
the Charter," by Prof. Marshall S. Snow. " Samuel Adams, and the 
Beginning of the Revolution," by Prof. James K. Hosmer. "Josiah 
Quincy, the Great Mayor," by Charles W. Slack. "Daniel Webster, 
the Defender of the Constitution," by Charles C. Coffin. "John A. 
Andrew, the Great War Governor," by Col. T. W. Higginson. The 
Leaflets prepared in connection with the second course were as follows : 
(1) Selections from Forster's essay on Vane, etc.; (2) an extract from 
Cotton Mather's " Sal Gentium " ; (3) Increase Mather's " Narrative of 
the Miseries of New England " ; (4) an original account of " The Revolu- 
tion in New England" in 1689; (5) a letter from Samuel Adams to John 
4dams, on Republican Government; (6) extracts from Josiah Quincy's 



Boston Address of 1830; (7) Words of Webster; (8) a portion of Gover- 
nor Andrew's Address to the Massachusetts Legislature in January, 1861. 

The lectures tor 1885 were upon "The War for the Union," as follows: 
"Slavery," by William Lloyd Garrison, Jr. "The Fall of Sumter," 
by Col. T. W. Higginson. "The Monitor and the Merrimac," by 
Charles C. Coffin. "The Battle of Gettysburg," by Col. Theodore 
A. Dodge. " Sherman's March to the Sea," by Gen. William Cogswell. 
"The Sanitary Commission," by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. "Abraham 
Lincoln," by Hon. John D. Long. " General Grant," by Charles C. 
Coffin. The Leaflets accompanying these lectures were as follows : (1) 
Lowell's " Present Crisis," and Garrison's Salutatory in the Liberator of 
January 1, 1831 ; (2) extract from Henry Ward Beecher's oration at Fort 
Sumter in 1865 ; (3) contemporary newspaper accounts of the engagement 
between the Monitor and the Merrimac ; (4) extract from Edward Everett's 
address at the consecration of the National Cemetery at Gettysburg, with 
President Lincoln's address ; (5) extract from General Sherman's account 
of the March to the Sea, in his Memoirs ; (6) Lowell's " Commemoration 
Ode"; (7) extract from Lincoln's First Inaugural Address, the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, and the Second Inaugural Address ; (8) account of 
the service in memory of General Grant, in Westminster Abbey, with Arch- 
deacon Farrar's address. 

The lectures for 1886 were upon "The War for Independence," as 
follows : " Samuel Adams and Patrick Henry," by Edwin D. Mead. 
" Bunker Hill, and the News in England," by John Fiske. " The Declara- 
tion of Independence," by James MacAllister. " The Times that tried 
Men's Souls," by Albert B. Hart, Ph.D. " Lafayette, and Help from 
France," by Prof. Marshall S. Snow. "The Women of the Revolu- 
tion," by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. " Washington and his Generals," 
by George M. Towle. "The Lessons of the Revolution for these 
Times," by Rev. Brooke Herford. The Leaflets were as follows : "(1) 
Words of Patrick Henry; (2) Lord Chatham's Speech, urging the removal 
of the British troops from Boston ; (3) extract from Webster's oration on 
Adams and Jefferson; (4) Thomas Paine's "Crisis," No. 1; (5) extract 
from Edward Everett's eulogy on Lafayette ; (6) selections from the Letters 
of Abigail Adams; (7) Lowell's "Under the Old Elm"; (8) extract from 
Whipple's essay on " Washington and the Principles of the Revolution." 

The course for the summer of 1887 was upon "The Birth of the 
Nation," as follows : " How the Men of the English Commonwealth planned 
Constitutions," by Prof. James K. Hosmer. "How the American Colo- 
nies grew together," by John Fiske. " The Confusion after the Revolu- 
tion, by Davis R. Dewey, Ph.D. "The Convention and the Constitu- 
tion," by Hon. John D. Long. "James Madison and his Journal," by 
Prof. E. B. Andrews. " How Patrick Henry opposed the Constitution," 
by Henry L. Southwick. "Alexander Hamilton and the Federalist" 
" Washington's Part and the Nation's First Years," by Edward Everett 
Hale. The Leaflets prepared for these lectures were as follows: (1) 
Extract from Edward Everett Hale's lecture on " Puritan Politics in 
England and New England"; (2) "The English Colonies in America," 
extract from De Tocqueville's " Democracy in America " ; (3) Wash- 
ington's Circular Letter to the Governors of the States, on Disbanding 
the Army; (4) the Constitution of the United States; (5) "The Last Day 
of the Constitutional Convention," from Madison's Journal; (6) Patrick 
Henry's First Speech against the Constitution, in the Virginia Convention ; 
(7) the Federalist, No. IX. ; (8) Washington's First Inaugural Address. 



THE OLD SOUTH WORK. 

BY BDWIN D. MEAD.* 

The Journal of Education has given special atten- 
tion to the recent historical pilgrimage. It was worthy of 
attention. For sixty thoughtful men and women from 
twenty states to unite in a pilgrimage to oar historic New 
England places is something to be noted as a very preg- 
nant and potential new educational movement. It is 
noteworthy also as an index of the development of interest 
in American history in the last twenty years ; an enter- 
prise like this would not have been dreamed of twenty 
years ago. It was fitting that these pilgrims should be 
received in Boston at the Old South Meeting-house ; for 
no other place in these years has been the centre of each 
earnest and fruitful efforts for the development of this 
popular historical interest. The extent of the obligation 
of Boston and of America to Mrs. Hemenway for her 
devotion to the historical and political education of oar 
yoang people daring this long period is something which 
we only now begin to properly appreciate, when she has 
left as and we view her work as a whole. I do not think 
it is too much to say that she has done more than any 
other single individual in the same time to promote pop- 
ular interest in American history and to promote intelli- 
gent patriotism. 

Mary Hemenway was a woman whose interests and 
sympathies were as broad as the world ; bat she was a 
great patriot — and she was preeminently that She was 
an enthusiastic lover of freedom and of democracy; and 
there was not a day of her life that she did not think of 
the great price with which oar own heritage of freedom 
had been purchased. Her patriotism was loyalty. She 
had a deep feeling of personal gratitude to the founders 
of New England and the fathers of the Republic She 
had a reverent pride in our position of leadership in the 
history and movement of modern. fomwrcws^^sA^^&fcfc. 
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a consuming zeal to keep the nation strong and pure and 
worthy of its best traditions, and to kindle this zeal 
among the young people of the nation. With all her 
great enthusiasms, she was an amazingly practical and 
definite woman. She wasted no time nor strength in 
vague generalities, either of speech or action. Others 
might long for the time when the kingdom of God should 
cover the earth as the waters cover the sea, — and she 
longed for it ; but while others longed, she devoted her- 
self to doing what she could to bring that corner of God's 
world in which she was set into conformity with the 
laws of God, — and this by every means in her power, 
by teaching poor girls bow to make better clothes and 
cook better dinners and make better homes, by teaching 
people to value health and respect and train their bodies, 
by inciting people to read better books and love better 
music and better pictures, and be interested in more im- 
portant things. Others might long for the parliament of 
man and the federation of the world, — and so did she ; 
but while others longed, she devoted herself to doing 
what she could to make this nation, for which she was 
particularly responsible, fitter for the federation when it 
comes. The good patriot, to her thinking, was not the 
worse cosmopolite. The good state for which she worked 
was a good Massachusetts ; and her chief interest, while 
others talked municipal reform, was to make a better 
Boston. 

American history, people used to say, is not interesting ; 
and tbey read about Ivry and Marathon and Zama, 
about Pym and Pepin and Pericles, the ephors, the tri- 
bunes and the House of Lords. American history, said 
Mrs. Hemenway, is to us the most interesting and the 
most important history in the world, if we would only 
open our eyes to it and look at it in the right way, — and 
I will help people to look at it in the right way. Our 
very archaology, she said, is of the highest interest ; and 
through the researches of Mr. Cushing and Dr. Fewkes 
and others among, the Zunis and the Moquis, sustained 
by her at the cost of thousands of dollars, she did an im- 
mense work to make interest in it general. Boston, the 
Parit&n city, — how proud she wa% ot \ta gta*t Waft «*\ 
heroic men, from Winthrop and Cotton «&& "E»V\ot wA 



Harvard, to Sumner and Garrison and Parker and Phil- 
lips ! How proud she was that Harry Vane once trod its 
soil and here felt himself at home ! How she loved Han- 
cock and Otis and Warren and Revere and the great men 
of the Boston town meetings — above all, Samuel Adams, 
the very mention of whose name always thrilled her, and 
whose portrait was the only one save Washington's which 
hang on the oaken walls of her great dining-room ! The 
Boston historians, Prescott, Motley, Parkman ; the Bos- 
ton poets, Longfellow, Lowell, Emerson, — each word of 
every one she treasured. She would have enjoyed and 
would have understood, as few others, that recent declara- 
tion of Charles Francis Adams*, that the founding of Bos- 
ton was fraught with consequences hardly less important 
than those of the founding of Rome. All other Boston 
men and women must see Boston as she saw it — that was 
her high resolve ; they must know and take to heart that 
they were citizens of no mean city ; they must be roused 
to the sacredness of their inheritance, that so they might 
be roused to the nobility of their citizenship and the great- 
ness of their duty. It was with this aim and with this 
spirit, not with the spirit of the mere antiquarian, that 
Mrs. Hemenway inaugurated the Old South work. His- 
tory with her was for use — the history of Boston, the 
history of New England, the history of America. 

In the first place, she saved the Old South Meeting- 
house. She contributed $100,000 toward the fund nec- 
essary to prevent its destruction. It is hard for us to 
realize, so much deeper is the reverence for historic places 
which the great anniversaries of these late years have 
done so much to beget, that in our very centennial year, 
1876, the Old South Meeting-house, the most sacred and 
historic structure in Boston, was in danger of destruction. 
The old Hancock house, for which, could it be restored, 
Boston would to-day pour out unlimited treasure, had 
gone, with but feeble protest, only a dozen years before ; 
and but for Mrs. Hemenway the Old South Meeting- 
house would have gone in 1876. She saved it, — and 
having saved it, she determined that it should not stand 
an idle monument, the tomb oi Vb& \gre*fc ^Mfe\&OcK& «* 
living temple of patriotism. Sn* Va«* Vkfc aSAat&ofc v^«* 
of great associations ; and eracy <m* ^Wm^^^^ 



years has been in the habit of going to the lectures and 
celebrations at the Old South knows with what added 
force many a lesson has been taught within the walls 
which heard the tread of Washington, and which still 
echo the words of Samuel Adams and James Otis and 
Joseph Warren. 

The machinery of the Old South work has been the 
simplest That is why any city, if it has public-spirited 
people to sustain it, can easily carry on such work. That 
is why work like it, owing its parentage and impulse to 
it, has been undertaken in Providence and Brooklyn and 
Philadelphia and Indianapolis and Chicago and else- 
where. That is why men and women all over the coun- 
try, organized in societies or not, who are really in earnest 
about good citizenship, can do much to promote similar 
work in the cities and towns in which they live. We 
have believed at the Old South Meeting-house simply in 
the power of the spoken word and the printed page. 
We have had lectures, and we have circulated historical 
leaflets. 

What is an Old South lecture course like ? That is 
what many of the teachers and macy of the young people 
who read the Journal of Education, and who are not 
conversant with the work, will like to know. What kind 
of subjects do we think will attract and instruct bright 
young people of fifteen or sixteen, set them to reading 
in American history, make them more interested in their 
country, and make better citizens of them ? That ques- 
tion cannot, perhaps, be better answered than by giving 
the Old South programme for the present summer. This 
coarse is devoted to " The Founders of New England," 
and the eight lectures are as follows : — 

" William Brewster, the Elder of Plymouth," by Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale; " William Bradford, the Governor of Plymouth," 
by Rev. William Elliot Griffii; "John Winthrop, the Governor of 
Massachusetts," by Hon. Frederic T. Greenhalge; "John Har- 
vard; and the Founding of Harvard College," by Mr. William R. 
Thayer; "John Eliot, the Apostle to the Indiana, 19 by Rev. 
James De Normandie ; " John Cotton, the Minister of Boston, 1 ' by 
Rev. John Cotton Brooks; "Roger Williams, the Founder of 
Rhode Island," by President E. Benjamin Andrews; "Thomas 
Hooker, the Founder of Connecticut," by Rev. Joseph H. 
Twichell. 

It will be noticed that the rovertA &\fo\tt\& Vxv VJkva 
coarse are presented by representative tosh — tosh «t 



peciaily identified in one way or another with their 
special themes. Thus, Edward Everett Hale, who spoke 
on Elder Brewster, is certainly our greatest New Eng. 
land " elder" to-day. Dr. Griffis, whose book on " Brave 
Little Holland " is being read at this time by many of 
oar yonng people, is an authority in Pilgrim history, 
having now in preparation a work on "The Pilgrim 
Fathers in England, Holland, and America." It was 
singularly fortunate that the present governor of Massa. 
chusetts could speak upon Governor Winthrop. Mr. 
Thayer is the editor of the Harvard Graduates* Maga- 
zine, and a special student of John Harvard's life and 
times. Mr. De Normandie is John Eliot's successor as 
minister of the old church in Roxbury. Bev. John Cot- 
ton Brooks, Phillips Brooks's brother, is a lineal descend- 
ant of John Cotton, and has preached in his pulpit in St. 
Botolph's church at old Boston, in England. President 
Andrews of Brown University is the very best person to 
come from Bhode Inland to tell of that little state's great 
founder. Mr. Twichell, the eminent Hartford minister, 
was the chosen orator at the celebration of the 250th 
anniversary of the founding of Connecticut, in 1889. 
With such a list of speakers as this, this course upon 
" The Founding of New England " could not help being 
a strong, brilliant and valuable course; and so it has 
proved. 

The Old South lectures — thanks to Mrs. Hemenway's 
generosity, still active by provision of her will — are en- 
tirely free to all young people. Tickets are sent to all 
persons under twenty, applying in their own handwriting 
to the Directors of the Old South Studies, at the Old 
South Meeting-house, and enclosing stamps. Older peo- 
ple can come if they wish to, and a great many do come,— 
but these pay for their tickets ; it is understood that the 
lectures are designed for the young people* We tell our 
lecturers to aim at the bright boy and girl of fifteen, and 
forget that there is anybody else in the audience. If the 
lecturer hits them, he is sure to interest everybody ; if he 
does not, he is a failure as an Old South lecturer. We 
tell them to be graphic and picturesque — duUnoea^ Wr- 
ever learned, is the one thing wY&di ^w^\few$fe"wr&.Ttt& 
pardon ; we tell them to speak wAioxft Ttatoa — i&.^bwi ^» 



not always satisfy themselves quite so well, they please 
everybody else a great deal better ; and we tell them never 
to speak over an hour — we pardon fifty-nine minutes, but 
we do not pardon sixty-one. Persons starting work like 
the Old South work in other cities would do well to re- 
member these simple rules. Any persons looking in 
upon the great audience of young people, which, on the 
Wednesday afternoons of summer, fills the Old South 
Meeting-house, will quickly satisfy themselves whether 
American history taught by such lectures is interesting. 

For the Old South lectures are summer lectures -—va- 
cation lectures — given at three o'clock on Wednesday 
afternoons. They begin when the graduation exercises 
and the Fourth of July are well behind, usually on the 
Wednesday nearest August 1. For one reason we find 
this a little late — it carries the last lecture or two beyond 
the opening of the schools in September; and such 
courses of lectures in vacation might well begin as early 
as the middle of July. 

Our lectures are not meant for idlers ; we do not aim 
to entertain a crowd of children for an hour in a desul- 
tory fashion ; our lecturers do not talk baby talk. The 
Old South work is a serious educational work ; its pro- 
grammes are careful and sequential, making demands 
upon the hearers ; it assumes that the young people who 
•come are students, or want to be — and by consistently 
assuming it, it makes them so. Dr. Hale, who has ad- 
dressed these Old South audiences oftener, perhaps, than 
anybody else, remarked at the opening of the present 
course upon the notable development in the character and 
carriage of the audiences in these years of the work ; it is 
no longer safe, he said, to say 1603 at the Old South, 
when you ought to say 1602. 

Last year, when the people of the whole country were 
assembling at Chicago, the capital of the great West, the 
lectures were devoted to the subject of "The Opening of 
the West" The subjects of the previous ten annual 
courses were as follows : — - 

" Enrly liMMohnwiti History/' "Representative Men in Bos- 
ton Hittory," '• The War for the Union," " The War for Iadepen- 
denee," " The Birth of the Nation," " Tta&torj ot&tQtntaxvtA*" 
"Ameriom and Prance," "The American Indian*," "Tta Tfc*n 
Birth of the World," "The Discovery ot A^meri©*" 



I give this list because it may be of service to some 
wishing to arrange such lectures. The complete pro- 
grammes of all these courses, giving the subjects of the 
several lectures, together with the subjects of the leaflets 
printed in connection, have been published in a special 
circular, and can be obtained at the Old South. A 
thought always with us in laying out our programmes is 
the thought that the programme which serves us well may 
also serve others well — and this makes them the more 
carefully considered. We wish the present summer 
course, on " The Founding of New England," might be 
repeated in a hundred New England places, if not by our 
lecturers, then by others taking the same subjects — the 
ministers, and lawyers, and editors, and teachers of the 
town ; and we wish that with the lectures might go our 
leaflets also. The eight leaflets for the year, accompany- 
ing the eight lectures, are as follows : Bradford's Me- 
moir of Elder Brewster; Governor Bradford's First 
Dialogue ; Win thr op's Conclusions for the Plantation in 
New England ; New England's First Fruits, 1643 ; John 
Eliot's Indian Grammar Begun ; John Cotton's " God's 
Promise to His Plantations " ; Letters of Roger Williams 
to Winthrop; Hooker's Way of the Churches of New 
England. 

The Old South Leaflets are prepared, primarily, for cir- 
culation among the young people attending the Old South 
lectures. The subjects of the leaflets are usually imme- 
diately related to the subjects of the lectures. They are 
meant to supplement the lectures and stimulate reading 
and inquiry among the young people. They are made 
up, for the most part, from original papers of the periods 
treated in the lectures, in the hope to make the men and 
the life of those periods more clear and real. Careful 
historical notes and references to the best books on the 
subjects are added, the leaflets usually consisting of six* 
teen or twenty pages. A single instance more will suffice to 
show the relation of the leaflets to the lectures. The 
year 1889 being the centennial beth of the beginning of 
our own Federal government and of the French revolution, 
the lectures for the year, under the ^en&ttl \&&fe *& 
"America and France," wexe devoted *\i>wK&s ^ ^k$*&* 
in which the history oi imem Sa tAa\A ** ^^ A 
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France, as follows : " Champlair , the Founder of Qae- 
bec," " La Salle and the French in the Great West," 
"The Jesnit Missionaries in America," " Wolfe and 
Montcalm : the Straggle of England and France for the 
Continent" " Franklin in France," " The Friendship of 
Washington and Lafayette," " Thomas Jefferson and the 
Louisiana Purchase," "The Year 1789." The corre. 
spending leaflets were as follows : Verrazzano's Acconnt 
of His Voyage to America ; Marquette's Account of his 
Discovery of the Mississippi ; Mr. Parkman's Histories ; 
The Capture of Quebec, from Parkman's "Conspiracy 
of Pontiac ; " Selections from Franklin's Letters from 
France ^Letters of Washington and Lafayette ; The Dec- 
laration of Independence ; The French Declaration of the 
Bights of Man, 1789. 

The Old South Leaflets gradually began to attract the 
attention of teachers of history outside of Boston ; and 
half a dozen years ago the publication of a general series 
was begun, to meet the needs of schools and colleges, and 
literary societies and classes. The publication was placed 
in the hands of one of the large educational houses, 
Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co., standing in close relation 
with the schools of the country ; and every teacher of his- 
tory from Maine to California now knows, we think, of the 
Old South Leaflets. They are sold at a price just covering 
' the cost, five cents a copy, or three dollars for a hundred 
copies, the aim being to bring them within easy reach of 
everybody, especially of schools and of those wishing to 
circulate them in connection with lectures, as at the Old 
South. This series of Old South Leaflets now numbers 
nearly fifty. Many may like to see their subjects : — 

Nc. 1. The Constitution of the United States. 2. The Articles 
of Confederation. 3. The Declaration of Independence. 4. 
Washington'! Farewell Address. 5. Magna Charts* 6. Vane's 
" Healing Question." 7. Charter of Massachusetts Bay, 1629.' 
8. Fundamental Orders of Connecticut, 1638. 0. Franklin'i Plan 
of Union, 1754. 10. Washington'! Inaugurals. 11. Lincoln's In- 
augurals and Emancipation Proclamation. 12 The Federalist, 
Nos. 1 and 2. 13. The Ordinance of 1787. 14. The Constitution 
of Ohio. 15. Washington's Circular Letter to the Governors of 
the States, 1783. Id. Washington's Letter to Benjamin Harrison, 
1784. 17 Verrazzano's Voyage, 1524. 18 The Constitution of 
Switxetlmad. 19. The BUI of Rights, 1689. 20. Coronado's 
Letter to Afendoza, 1540. 21. RlioVa Briel 1SUxtata% ot tha 
Progrem ot the Gospel Among the Indiana, ltflO. Sfc. ^WV»V% 
Narrative ot the Kiee of the Indian School *>t XistotJMsa, Cmsu&m 
1762. 28. The Petition of Bights, 102ft. 24. Tha QM&BMnam- 



atranoe. 25. The Scottish National Covenants. 26. The Agree- 
ment of the People. 27. The Instrument of Government 28. 
Cromwell's First Speech to His Parliament. 29. The Discovery 
of America, from the *' Life of Columbus," by his son, Ferdinand 
Colnmbas. 30. Strata's Introduction to Geography. 81. The 
Voyages to Yinland, from the S»?a of Brio the Red. 32 Marco 
Polo's Aooonnt of Japan and Java. 33. Colnmbas* Letter to 
Gabriel Ssiohez. desor biog the First Voyage and Discovery. 84. 
Amerigo Vespnooi's Acoonnt of His Firnt Voyage 35. Cortes' 
Acoonnt of the City of Mexico. 36 The Death of Da Soto, from 
the ll Narrative of a Gentleman of Elvas." 37. Early Notices of 
the Voyages of the Cabot*. 38. Richard Henry Lee's Funeral 
Oration on Washington. 30. Extract from Cabeza De Vaea'a Re- 
lation of His Journey Across Texts and New Mexico in 1535. 40. 
Manaaseh Cutler's Description of Ohio in 1787. 41. Extract from 
Washington* « Journal of His Tonr to the Ohio River in 1770. 42. 
General G*rfi4d's Address on the Organization of the Northwest 
Territory and the Settlement of the Western Reserve. 43. George 
Rogers Clark's Acoonnt of His Capture of Vinoennes. 44. Jeffer- 
son's Life of Captain Meriwether Lewis 45. Ft tfmont's Account 
of the First Ascent of Piedmont's Peak. 46. Marquette's Ac- 
count of Hit Explorations. . 

The virtue of the Old South Leaflets is that they bring 
students into firsthand, instead of second-hand, touch 
with history. That, indeed, may describe the Old South 
work altogether. It has been an effort to bring the young 
people of Boston and America into original relations with 
history ; and it has been, we think, the foremost effort of 
the kind in the country. This is why it has won the at- 
tention and commendation, so gratifying to us, of the edu- 
cators of the country 1 . Our joy in the Old South 
work has been the joy of being pioneers, and the joy 
of knowing that we were pioneers in the right direction. 
We should have known this if others had not known 
it; but we do not deny that the warm words of the 
historical scholars and teachers of the country have 
been very grateful and very helpful to us. The Old 
South work is "in exactly the right direction," John 
Fiske has said. It is a pleasant thing to remember 
that it was at Mrs. Hemenway's instance and at her 
strong solicitation that Mr. Fiske first turned his efforts 
to the field of American history ; and almost everything 
that has appeared in his magnificent series of histori- 
cal works was first given in the form of lectures at the Old 
South. In his new school history of the United States, 
which will probably be the most popular history in the 
schools, the Old South Leaflets «te qota\»b&3 «mas&«f&K& 
far use in connection. u The pubYifcaftaiL fettaeafeNK&s^ 
he says, "is sure to have a moat happy fSUsfc\ft.««^ Ml6Bft ^ 
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general interest, on the part of young students, in original 
documents." To the same effect writes Mr. Montgomery, 
whose text-books in history are so widely used in the schools* 
James MacAlister, the president of the Drexel Institute 
in Philadelphia, writes : " I regard the Old South work 
as one of the most important educational movements of 
recent times." Mr. Herbert Welsh, of Philadelphia, 
wrote a special tract about the Old South work and 
spread it broadcast in Philadelphia. He had been deeply 
impressed by the Old South work when he came to lecture 
for ns a little while before. u The secret of the success 
of the Old South plan," he said, " is that it teaches his- 
tory from a living and most practical standpoint. It is 
the application of the best that onr past has given to the 
brain and heart of the youth of the present" "Why 
should not this simple and effective plan be made use 
of in Philadelphia ? " he asked ; and last year Old South 
work was inaugurated in Philadelphia, the lectures 
to the young people being given in the old State House, 
where the Declaration of Independence was signed and 
the Constitution framed. President Andrews of Brown 
University, Professor Herbert Adams of Johns Hopkins, 
Professor Hart of Harvard, Professor Woodrow Wilson, 
Mr. Horace £. Scudder, and others have written in the 
same warm way. Mr. Tetlow, the master of the Boston 
(girls' high school, and masters all over the country unite 
in welcoming the leaflets. "To teach history by the 
study of original documents," writes one, " has been the 
dream of the best instructors, but this dream may now 
be realized through the inexpensive form in which these 
originals are presented." " The educational world," writes 
Miss Goman, the professor of history at Wellesley Col- 
lege, " is coming to recognize the value of teaching his- 
tory, even to young people, from the original records, 
rather than from accounts at second or third hand. I re- 
joice that these documents have been made accessible to 
the children of our public schools." "We may talk 
about such documents all we please," says Mr. Holing, 
the master of the Cambridge high school, "and little 
good will be done ; but when the pupil reads one of these 
for himself, ho is indeed a dull iettow \i \i& &<M&TO*>rort? 
away a definite impression of its pYaca m \na\wr?? "\ 
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wish," writes Mr. Belfield, the principal of the Chicago 
mannal training school, who has done more than anybody 
else to promote the Old South movement in the West, 
"that the series could be brought to the attention of 
every school superintendent, high-school principal, and 
teacher of United States history in the country." " The 
Old South leaflets," says Professor Folwell, the professor 
of history in the University of Minnesota, u ought to be 
scattered by millions of copies all over our country." 

It is a satisfaction to be able to quote such words from 
such persons, for they are surely a great reinforce- 
ment of our commendation of this missionary work in 
good citizenship to the attention of the country. For that 
is what the Old South work is, — a missionary work in 
good citizenship ; and feeling it to be that, we " commend 
ourselves." We wish that societies of young men and 
women might be organized in a thousand places for his- 
torical and political studies, and that our little Old South 
leaflets might prove of as much service to these as they 
are proving to our Old South audiences and to the schools. 

Bat the Old South work is not simply a means of doing 
something for the young people of Boston ; it is also a 
means of getting something from them and setting them 
to work for themselves. Every year prizes are offered to 
the graduates of the Boston high schools, graduates of 
the current year and the preceding year, for the best 
•essay 8 on subjects in American history. Two subjects 
are proposed each year, and two ptizes are awarded for 
each subject, the first prizes being $40, and the second 
£25. The subjects are announced in June, just as the 
schools close, and the essays must be submitted in the 
following January. The prizes are always announced at 
the Washington's birthday celebration, which is one of the 
events of the Old South year. The subjects proposed each 
year for the essays are always closely related to the general 
subject of the lectures for the year, our aim being to 
make the entire work for the year unified and articulate, 
each part of it helping the rest The subjects for the 
essays for the present year, when the lectures are devoted 
to " The Founders of New England," as* •• 1* " TY^^- 
latioua oi the Founders oi Re* *&ug»xA ta ^^toto*- 
iftfef of Cambridge and Oxiot4" •, 1* "TWS^w** 81 ^ 
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Orders of Connecticut, and their Place in the History of 
Written Constitutions." 

I think that some of your readers would he surprised 
at the thoroughness and general excellence of many of 
these essay p, written hy pupils just out of our high schools. 
The first-prize essay for 1881, on " The Policy of the 
Early Colonists of Massachusetts toward Quakers and 
Others whom they regarded as Intruders," by Henry L. 
South wick, and one of the first prize essays for 1889, on 
" Washington's Interest in Education," by Miss Caroline 
C. Stecker, have been printed, and can be procured at 
the Old .South Meeting-house. Another of the prize 
essays, on "Washington's Interest in Education," hy 
Miss Julia K. Ordway, was published in the New 
England Magazine for May, 1890 ; one of the first-prize 
essays* for 1890, on " Philip, Poniiac, and Tecumseh," 
by Miss Caroline C. Stecker, appeared in the New 
England Magazine for September, 1891; and one of 
the first- prize essays for 1891, on u Marco Polo's Ex- 
plorations in Asia and their Influence upon Columbus," 
by Mies Helen P. Margesson, in the New England 
Magazine for August, 1892. The New England Maga- 
zine, which is devoted preeminently to matters relating 
to American history and good citizenship, has from the 
time of its founding, five years ago, made itself an organ 
of the Old South work, publishing many of the Old South 
essays and lectures, and always noticing in its Editor's 
Table everything relating to the progress of the move 
ment. 

The young people who have competed for these Old 
South prizes are naturally the best students of history in 
their successive years in the Boston high schools. They 
now number more than a hundred ; and they have re- 
cently formed themselves into an Old South Historical 
Society. Many of the Old South essayists have, of course, 
gone on into college, and many are now scattered over 
the country ; but more than half of their number, not a 
few of them teachers in the schools, are to-day within 
sound of the Old South bell ; and the quarterly meetings 
of the little society, which by and by will be a big soci- 
etjr, are very interesting. There ia always *oma rareiol 
historical paper read by one oi the mwaoibeYa, «&& taen 
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there u a discussion. We have the beginning of a 
very good library in the essayists' room at the Old 
South, and this we hope will grow, and that the 
(society's headquarters will by and by become a 
real seminary. The society is rapidly becoming an 
efficient factor in the general Old South work. It 
has recently formed three active committees, — a lecture 
-committee, an essay committee, and an outlook committee, 
— and its leading spirits are ambitious for larger service. 
The members of the lecture committee assist in the dis- 
tribution of tickets to the schools and in enlisting the 
interest of young people in the lectures. The members 
of the essay committee similarly devote themselves to 
enlisting the interest of the high schools in the essays ; 
they will also read the essays submitted each year, not for 
the sake of adjudging the award of prizes,— that is in other 
hands, — but that there may always be in the society schol- 
arly members thoroughly cognizant of the character of the 
work being done and of the varying capacity of the new 
members entering the society. The office of the outlook 
committee is to keep itself informed and to keep the society 
informed of all important efforts at home and abroad for the 
historical and political education of young people. It will 
watch the newspapers, it will watch the magazines, it will 
watch the schools. It will report anything it finds said 
about the Old South work and about its extension any- 
where. At the next meeting I suppose it will teli the society 
about Mr. Fiske's new school history and about any 
new text-books in Civil Government which have ap- 
peared. I hope it will tell how much better most of 
the series of historical readers published in England for 
the use of the schools are than the similar books which 
we have in America. It is sure to say something about 
the remarkable growth of the Lyceum Leagues among 
our young people lately; and it is sure to report the 
recent utterances of President Clark and other leaders 
of the Christian Endeavor movement upon the import- 
ance of rousing a more definite interest in politics and 
greater devotion to the duties of citizenship among the 
young people in that great organization. Especially 
will it notice at this time the B^a\onsa\ ¥^grcuu^ 
that interesting educational movement ^wYfida. *sq&&sh&3 
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appeared this summer full grown, — a movement which 
would have enlisted so warmly the sympathies of Mrs. 
Hemenway, who felt, as almost nobody else ever felt, 
the immense educational power of historical associa- 
tions. It will tell the society what Mr. Stead has 
written about historical pilgrimages in England, and 
Mr. Powell and Dr. Shaw in America ; it will speak 
of the recent reception of the pilgrims at the Old 
South; and it may venture the inquiry whether the 
Old South Historical Society might not profitably make 
itself a centre for organizing such local pilgrimages for 
the benefit of the young people of Boston, — pilgrimages, 
one perhaps each year, to Plymouth and Salem and 
Lexington and Concord and old Rutland and Newport 
and Deerfield and a score of places. That thought, I 
know, is already working in the minds of some of the 
more enterprising members of the society. 

Many societies of young people all over the country 
might well take up such historical studies as those in 
which the Old South Historical Society interests itself. 
They should also interest themselves in studies more 
directly political and social. We have in Boston a 
Society for Promoting Good Citizenship. This is not a 
constituent part of the Old South work ; but it is a 
society in whose efforts some of us who have the Old 
South work at heart are deeply interested, and its lect- 
ures are given at the Old South Meeting-house. Its 
lectures deal with such subjects as Qualifications for Citi- 
zenship, Municipal Reform, the Reform of the Newspa- 
per. Last season the lectures were upon " A More Beau- 
tiful Public Life," the several subjects being : " The Les- 
sons of the White City," " Boards of Beauty," " Munici- 
pal Art," "Art in the Public Schools" "Art Muse- 
ums and the People," and " Boston, the City of God " 
These subjects, and such as these, young men and women 
might take op in their societies, with great benefit to 
themselves and to their communities. Our young people 
should train themselves also in the organization and pro- 
cedure of our local and general government, as presented 
in the textbooks on civil government, now hazily, be- 
coming bo common in the schools. The* yonn^ m«n m 
one of our colleges have a House oi Common*-, m %».- 
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other college — a young women's college — they have a 
House of Representatives. Oar Old South Historical 
Society has talked of organizing a Town Meeting, for 
the discussion of public questions, and for schooling in 
legislative methods. Why should not such town meet- 
ings, be common among our young people? 

Why, too, will net our young people everywhere, as a 
part of their service for good citizenship, engage in a cru- 
sade in behalf of better music ? Good music is a great 
educator. Bad music is debilitating and debasing. That 
was a wise man whom old Fletcher quotes as saying : 
"Let me make the songs of a people, and I care not who 
makes the laws." How many of the young men and 
women in the high schools have read what Plato says 
about strong, pure music in education, in his book on 
" The Laws " ? Indeed, it is to be feared that not all 
the teachers have read it. I wish that a hundred clubs or 
classes of young people would read Plato's " Laws " next 
winter, and his " Republic " the next, and then Aristotle's 
" Politics." Do not think they are hard, dull books. They 
are fresh, fascinating books, and seem almost as modern, 
in all their discussions of socialism, education, and the 
rest, as the last magazine, — only they are so much better 
and more fruitful than the magazine ! They make us 
ashamed of ourselves, these great Greek thinkers, their 
preaching is so much better than our practice ; but it is a 
good thing to be made ashamed of ourselves sometimes, 
and we need it very much here in America in the matter 
of music. We are suffering in our homes, in our schools, 
in our churches, our theatres, everywhere, from music of 
the trashiest and most vulgar character. Let us go to 
school to Plato ; let us go to school to Germany and Eng- 
land. We aim to do something in behalf of this reform 
at the Old South. Our large choruses from the public 
schools at many of our celebrations have sung well ; but 
we wish to do a real educational work, not only as touch- 
ing patriotic music strictly, but as touching better music 
for the people generally. If in some future, the ghosts of 
some of the great Greeks stroll into the Old South Meet- 
ing-house, we hope they may find it Iua rai&tfe <& Vs&svr 
eneea in behalf of pure and inspiring xans&&^ ^Y&^&> ^Sos^ 
be as gratifying to them aa the dwo&oTiXft^^^^^^^ 
has been inculcated there in theae <s**» n*o\&& w*** 



A History of the United States 

FOR SCHOOLS. 

By John Fiske. With Questions and Topics by F. A. Hill, 
late Master of the Cambridge High School. Copiously illus- 
trated with Maps, Portraits, etc. i2mo, $1.00, net. 

Mr. Fiske's perfect mastery of the facts of American History and his genius 
for stating them make this a very admirable book for schools ; and its fulness of 
information, charm of style, and wealth of maps make it peculiarly attractive to 
the general reader. The book contains some very valuable appendixes, — one 
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books on the history of the States ; another naming books treating of successive 
epochs; another indicating novels, poems, and songs relating to American 
history ; another on the Calendar and the reckoning of dates. The book is very 
fully illustrated, but not for mere embellishment ; all the maps and pictures 
have a positive historic value. 
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The course for the summer of 1888 nad the general title of "The Story 
of the Centuries," the several lectures being as follows : " The Great Schools 
after the Dark Ages," by Ephraim Emerton, Professor of History in 
Harvard University. " Richard the Lion-hearted and the Crusades," by 
Miss Nina Moore, author of " Pilgrims and Puritans." " The World 
which Dante knew," by Shattuck O. Hartwell, Old South first prize 
essayist, 1883. "The Morning Star of the Reformation," by Rev. Philip 
S. Moxom. "Copernicus and Columbus, or the New Heaven and the 
New Earth," by Prof. Edward S. Morse. " The People for whom 
Shakespeare wrote," by Charles Dudley Warner. "The Puritans and 
the English Revolution," by Charles H. Levermore, Professor of His- 
tory in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. " Lafayette and the 
Two Revolutions which he saw," by George Makepeace Towle. 

The Old South Lectures are devoted primarily to American history. 
But it is a constant aim to impress upon the young people the relations of 
our own history to English and general European history. It was hoped 
that the glance at some striking chapters in the history of the last eight 
centuries afforded by these lectures would be a good preparation for the 
great anniversaries of 1889, and give the young people a truer feeling of 
the continuity of history. In connection with the lectures the young 
people were requested to fix in mind the following dates, observing that in 
most instances the date comes about a decade before the close of the cen- 
tury. An effort was made in the Leaflets for the year to make dates, 
which are so often dull and useless to young people, interesting, significant, 
and useful. — nth Century: Lanfranc, the great mediaeval scholar, who 
studied law at Bologna, was prior of the monastery of Bee, the most famous 
school in France in the nth century, and archbishop of Canterbury under 
William the Conqueror, died, 1089. 12th Cent.: Richard I. crowned, 
1 189. 13th Cent. : Dante at the battle of Campaldino, the final overthrow 
of the Ghibellines in Italy, 1289. 14th Cent.: Wyclif died, 1384. 15th 
Cent.: America discovered, 1492. 16th Cent.: Spanish Armada, 1588. 
17th Cent: William of Orange lands in England, 1688. 18th Cent.: 
Washington inaugurated, and the Bastile fell, 1789. The Old South 
Leaflets for 1888, corresponding with the several lectures, were as follows : 
(1) "The Early History of Oxford," from Green's " History of the English 
People"; (2) "Richard Cceur de Lion and the Third Crusade," from the 
Chronicle of Geoffrey de Vinsauf; (3) "The Universal Empire," passages 
from Dante's De Monarchia; (4) "The Sermon on the Mount," Wyclif s 
translation; (5) "Copernicus and the Ancient Astronomers," from Hum- 
boldt's " Cosmos " ; (6) " The Defeat of the Spanish Armada," from Cam- 
den's "Annals"; (7) "The Bill of Rights," 1689; (S) "The Eve of the 
French Revolution," from Carlyle. The selections are accompanied by 
very full historical and bibliographical notes, and it is hoped that the 
series will prove of much serviqe to students and teachers engaged in 
the general survey of modern history. 

The year 1889 being the centennial both of the beginning of our own 
Federal Government and of the French Revolution, the lectures for the 
year, under the general title of " America and France," were devoted en 
tirely to subjects in which the history of America is related to that of 
France, as follows : " Champlain, the Founder of Quebec," by Charles 
C. Coffin. "La Salle and the French in the Great West," by Rev. 
W. E. Griffis. "The Jesuit Missionaries in America," by Prof. James 
IC. Hosmer. " Wolfe and Montcalm : The Struggle of England and 
France for the Continent," by John Fiske. " Franklin in France," 



by George M. Towle. " The Friendship of Washington and Lafayette," 
by Mrs. Abba Goold Woolson. "Thomas Jefferson and the Louisiana 
Purchase," by Robert Morss Lovett, Old South prize essayist, 1888. 
"The Year 1789," by Rev. Edward Everett Hale. The Leaflets for 
the year were as follows: (1) Verrazzano's account of his Voyage to Amer- 
ica ; (2) Marquette's account of his Discovery of the Mississippi ; (3) Mr. 
Parkman's Histories; (4) the Capture of Quebec, from Parkman's "Con- 
spiracy of Pontiac"; (5) selections from Franklin's Letters from France; 
(6) Letters of Washington and Lafayette; (7) the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; (8) the French Declaration of the Rights of Man, 1789. 

The lectures for the summer of 1890 were on " The American Indians," 
as follows : " The Mound Builders," by Prof. George H. Perkins. " The 
Indians whom our Fathers Found," by Gen. H. B. Carrington. " John 
Eliot and his Indian Bible," by Rev. Edward G. Porter. " King Philip's 
War," by Miss Caroline C. Stecker, Old South prize essayist,. 1889. 
"The Conspiracy of Pontiac," by Charles A. EasTxMan, M.D., of the 
Sioux nation. " A Century of Dishonor," by Herbert Welsh. " Among 
the Zufiis," by J. Walter Fewkes, Ph.D. " The Indian at School," by 
Gen. S. C. Armstrong. The Leaflets were as follows : (1) extract from 
address by William Henry Harrison on the Mound Builders of the Ohio 
Valley; (2) extract from Morton's "New English Canaan" on the Manners 
and Customs of the Indians; (3) John Eliot's " Brief Narrative of the Prog- 
ress of the Gospel among the Indians of New England," 1670; (4) extract 
from Hubbard's " Narrative of the Troubles with the Indians" (1677) on 
the Beginning of King Philip's War; (5) the Speech of Pontiac at the 
Council at the River Ecorces, from Parkman's " Conspiracy of Pontiac"; 
(6) extract from Black Hawk's autobiography, on the Cause of the Black 
Hawk War; (7) Coronado's Letter to Mendoza (1540) on his Explorations 
in New Mexico; (8) Eleazar Wheelock's Narrative (1762) of the Rise and 
Progress of the Indian School at Lebanon, Conn. 

The lectures for 1891, under the general title of " The New Birth of the 
World," were devoted to the important movements in the age preceding 
the discovery of America, the several lectures being as follows : " The 
Results of the Crusades," by F. E. E. Hamilton, Old South prize essay- 
ist, 1883. " The Revival of Learning," by Prof. Albert B. Hart. " The 
Builders of the Cathedrals," by Prof. Marshall S. Snow. " The Changes 
which Gunpowder made," by Frank A. Hill. "The Decline of the 
Barons," by William Everett. "The Invention of Printing," by Rev. 
Edward G. Porter. " When Michael Angelo was a Boy," by Hamlin 
Garland. "The Discovery of America," by Rev. E. E. Hale. The 
Leaflets were as follows: (1) "The Capture of Jerusalem by the Cru- 
saders," from the Chronicle of William of Malmesbury; (2) extract from 
More's "Utopia"; (3) "The Founding of Westminster Abbey," from 
Dean Stanley's " Historical Memorials of Westminster Abbey"; (4) "The 
Siage of Constantinople," from Gibbon's " Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire"; (5) "Simon de Montfort," selections from Chronicles of the 
time; (6) " Caxton at Westminster," extract from Blade's Life of William 
Caxton ; (7) " The Youth of Michael Angelo," from Vasari's " Lives of the 
Italian Painters"; (8) The Discovery of America," from Ferdinand Colum- 
bus's life of his father." 

The lectures for 1892 were upon "The Discovery of America," as fol- 
lows : " What Men knew of the World before Columbus," by Prof. 
Edward S. Morse. " Leif Erikson and the Northmen," by Rev. Edward 
A. Horton. "Marco Polo and his Book," by Mr. O. W. Dimmick. 



"The Story of Columbus," by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. "Americus 
Vespucius and the Early Books about America," by Rev. E. G. Porter. 
"Cortes and Pizarro," by Prof. Chas. H. Levermore. "De Soto and 
Ponce de Leon," by Miss Ruth Ballou Whittemore, Old South prize 
essayist, 1891. "Spain, France, and England in America," by Mr. John 
Fiske. The Leaflets were as follows : (1) Strabo's Introduction to Geog- 
raphy; (2) the Voyages to Vinland, from the Saga of Eric the Red; (3) 
Marco Polo's account of Japan and Java; (4) Columbus's Letter to 
Gabriel Sanchez, describing his First Voyage; (5) Amerigo Vespucci's 
account of his First Voyage ; (6) Cortes's account of the City of Mexico ; 
(7) the Death of De Soto, from the " Narrative of a Gentleman of 
Elvas"; (8) Early Notices of the Voyages of the Cabots. 

The lectures for 1893 were upon „ The Opening of the Great West," as 
follows: "Spain and France in the Great West," by Rev. William 
Elliot Griffis. " The North-west Territory and the Ordinance of 1787," 
by John M. Merriam. " Washington's Work in Opening the West," by 
Edwin D. Mead. " Marietta and the Western Reserve," by Miss Lucy 
W. Warren, Old South prize essayist, 1892. " How the Great West was 
settled," by Charles C. Coffin. "Lewis and Clarke and the Explorers 
of the Rocky Mountains," by Rev. Thomas Van Ness. " California and 
Oregon," by Prof. Josiah Royce. "The Story of Chicago," by Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore. The Leaflets were as follows: (1) De Vaca's 
account of his Journey to New Mexico, 1535; (2) Manasseh Cutler's De- 
scription of Ohio, 1787 ; (3) Washington's Journal of his Tour to the Ohio, 
1770 '* (4) Garfield's Address on the North-west Territory and the Western 
Reserve; (5) George Rogers Clark's account of the Capture of Vincennes, 
1779; (6) Jefferson's Life of Captain Meriwether Lewis; (7) Fremont's 
account of his Ascent of Fremont's Peak ; (8) Father Marquette at Chi- 
cago, 1673. 

The lectures for 1894 were upon "The Founders of New England," as 
follows : " William Brewster, the Elder of Plymouth," by Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale. " William Bradford, the Governor of Plymouth," by 
Rev. William Elliot Griffis. u John Winthrop, the Governor of 
Massachusetts," by Hon. Frederic T. Greenhalge. "John Harvard, 
and the Founding of Harvard College," by Mr. William R. Thayer. 
"John Eliot, the Apostle to the Indians," by Rev. James De Normandie. 
"John Cotton, the Minister of Boston," by Rev. John Cotton Brooks. 
" Roger Williams, the Founder of Rhode Island," by President E. 
Benjamin Andrews. "Thomas Hooker, the Founder of Connecticut," 
by Rev. Joseph H. Twichell. The Leaflets were as follows: (1) Brad- 
ford's Memoir of Elder Brewster; (2) Bradford's First Dialogue; (3) 
Winthrop's Conclusions for the Plantation in New England; (4) New 
England's First Fruits, 1643; (5) John Eliot's Indian Grammar Begun; 
(6) John Cotton's "God's Promise to his Plantation"; (7) Letters of 
Roger Williams to Winthrop ; (8) Thomas Hooker's " Way of the 
Churches of New England." 

The lectures for 1895 were u P on "The Puritans in Old England," as 
follows: "John Hooper, the First Puritan," by Edwin D. Mead; "Cam- 
bridge, the Puritan University," by William Everett; "Sir John Eliot 
and the House of Commons," by Prof. Albert -B. Hart; " John Hamp- 
den and the Ship Money," by Rev. F. W. Gunsaulus ; " John Pym and 
the Grand Remonstrance," by Rev. John Cuckson; "Oliver Cromwell 
and the Commonwealth," by Rev. Edward Everett Hale; "John 
Milton, the Puritan Poet," by John Fiske; " Henry Vane in Old England 



and New England," by Prof. James K. Hosmer. The Leaflets were as 
follows: (i) The English Bible, selections from the various versions; (2) 
Hooper's Letters to Bullinger; (3) Sir John Eliot's "Apology for Soc- 
rates"; (4) Ship-money Papers; (5) Pym's Speech against Strafford; (6) 
Cromwell's Second Speech ; (7) Milton's " Free Commonwealth "; (8) Sir 
Henry Vane's Defence. 

The lectures for 1896 were upon " The American Historians," as follows : 
"Bradford and Winthrop and their Journals," by Mr. Edwin D. Mead; 
"Cotton Mather and his * Magnalia,'" by Prof. Barrett Wendell; 
"Governor Hutchinson and his History of Massachusetts," by Prof. 
Charles H. Levermore; "Washington Irving and his Services for 
American History," by Mr. Richard Burton; "Bancroft and his His- 
tory of the United States," by Pres. Austin Scott; "Prescott and his 
Spanish Histories," by Hon. Roger Wolcott; "Motley and his History 
of the Dutch Republic," by Rev. William Elliot Griffis ; u Parkman 
and his Works on France in America," by Mr. John Fiske. The Leaflets 
were as follows: (1) Winthrop's "Little Speech " on Liberty; (2) Cotton 
Mather's " Bostonian Ebenezer," from the " Magnalia " ; (3) Governor 
Hutchinson's Account of the Boston Tea Party; (4) Adrian Van der 
Donck's Description of the New Netherlands in 1655; (5) ^ ne Debate in 
the Constitutional Convention on the Rules of Suffrage in Congress; (6) 
Columbus's Memorial to Ferdinand and Isabella, on his Second Voyage; 
(7) The Dutch Declaration of Independence in 15S1 ; (8) Captain John 
Knox's Account of the Battle of Quebec. The last five of these eight 
Leaflets illustrate the original material in which Irving, Bancroft, Prescott, 
Motley, and Parkman worked in the preparation of their histories. 

The lectures for 1897 were upon "The Anti-slavery Struggle," as 
follows : " William Lloyd Garrison or Anti-slavery in the Newspaper," by 
William Lloyd Garrison, Jr.; "Wendell Phillips or Anti-slavery on 
the Platform," by Wendell Phillips Stafford; "Theodore Parker 
or Anti-slavery in the Pulpit," by Rev. Edward Everett Hale; "John 
G. Whittier or Anti-slavery in the Poem," by Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer; "Harriet Beecher Stowe or Anti-slavery in the Story," by Miss 
Maria L. Baldwin; "Charles Sumner or Anti-slavery in the Senate," 
by Moorfield Storey ; " John Brown or Anti-slavery on the Scaffold," 
by Frank B. Sanborn; "Abraham Lincoln or Anti-slavery Trium- 
phant," by Hon. John D. Long. The Leaflets were as follows: (1) The 
First Number of The Liberator; (2) Wendell Phillips's Eulogy of 
Garrison ; (3) Theodore Parker's Address on the Dangers from Slavery; 
(4) Whittier's Account of the Anti-slavery Convention of 1833; (5) Mrs. 
Stowe's Story of "Uncle Tom's Cabin"; (6) Sumner's Speech on the 
Crime against Kansas; (7) Words of John Brown ; (8) The First Lincoln 
and Douglas Debate. 

The Leaflets for 1883 are now mostly out of print. Those of 1884 and 
subsequent years, bound in paper covers, may be procured for thirty-five 
cents per volume. Address Directors of Old South Work^ Old South 
Meeting-house, Boston. 

The Old South Leaflets, which have been published during the last 
fifteen years, in connection with these annual courses of historicd lect- 
ures at the Old South Meeting-house, have attracted so much attention 
and proved of so much service that the Directors have entered upon the 



publication of the Leaflets for general circulation, with the needs of schools, 
colleges, private clubs, and classes especially in mind. The Leaflets are 
prepared by Mr. Edwin D. Mead. They are largely reproductions of im- 
portant original papers, accompanied by useful historical and bibliographi- 
cal notes. They consist, on an average, of sixteen pages, and are sold at 
the low price of five cents a copy, or four dollars per hundred. The aim 
is to bring them within easy reach of everybody. The Old South Work, 
founded by Mrs. Mary Hemenway, and still sustained by provision of her 
will, is a work for the education of the people, and especially the education 
of our young people, in American history and politics ; and its promoters 
believe that few things can contribute better to this end than the wide cir- 
culation of such leaflets as those now undertaken. It is hoped that pro- 
fessors in our colleges and teachers everywhere will welcome them for use 
in their classes, and that they may meet the needs of the societies of young 
men and women now happily being organized in so many places for histori- 
cal and political studies. Some idea of the character of these Old South 
Leaflets may be gained from the following list of the subjects of the first 
eighty-five numbers, which are now ready. It will be noticed that most of 
the later numbers are the same as certain numbers in the annual series. 
Since 1890 they are essentially the same, and persons ordering the Leaflets 
need simply observe the following numbers. 

No. 1. The Constitution of the United States. 2. The Articles of 
Confederation. 3. The Declaration of Independence. 4. Washington's 
Farewell Address. 5. Magna Charta. 6. Vane's " Healing Question." 
7. Charter of Massachusetts Bay, 1629. 8. Fundamental Orders cf Con- 
necticut, 1638. 9. Franklin's Plan of Union, 1754. 10. Washington's 
Inaugurals. 11. Lincoln's Inaugurals and Emancipation Proclamation. 
12. The Federalist, Nos. 1 and 2. 13. The Ordinance of 1787. 14. The 
Constitution of Ohio. 15. Washington's Circular Letter to the Gover- 
nors of the States, 1783. 16. Washington's Letter to Benjamin Harrison, 
1784. 17. Verrazzano's Voyage, 1524. 18. The Constitution of Switz- 
erland. 19. The Bill of Rights, 1689. 20. Coronado's Letter to Men- 
doza, 1540. 21. Eliot's Brief Narrative of the Progress of the Gospel 
among the Indians, 1670. 22. Wheelock's Narrative of the Rise of the 
Indian School at Lebanon, Conn., 1762. 23. The Petition of Rights, 1628. 
24. The Grand Remonstrance. 25. The Scottish National Covenants. 
26. The Agreement of the People. 27. The Instrument of Government. 
28. Cromwell's First Speech to his Parliament. 29. The Discovery of 
America, from the Life of Columbus by his son, Ferdinand Columbus. 
30. Strabo's Introduction to Geography. 31. The Voyages to Viriland, 
from the Saga of Eric the Red. 32. Marco Polo's Account of Japan and 
Java. 33. Columbus's Letter to Gabriel Sanchez, describing the First 
Voyage and Discovery. 34. Amerigo Vespucci's Account of his First 
Voyage. 35. Cortes's Account of the City of Mexico. 36. The Death 
of De Soto, from the " Narrative of a Gentleman of Elvas." 37. Early 
Notices of the Voyages of the Cabots. 38. Henry Lee's Funeral Oration 
on Washington. 39. De Vaca's Account of his Journey to New Mexico, 
1535. 40. Manasseh Cutler's Description of Ohio, 1787. 41. Washing- 
ton's Journal of his Tour to the Ohio, 1770. 42. Garfield's Address on 
the North-west Territory and the Western Reserve. 43. George Rogers 
Clark's Account of the Capture of Vincennes, 1779. 44. Jefferson's Life 
of Captain Meriwether Lewis. 45. Fremont's Account of Ins Ascent of 
Fremont's Peak. 46. Father Marquette at Chicago, 1673. 47. Washing- 
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ton's Account of the Army at Cambridge, 1775. 48. Bradford's Memoir 
of Elder Brewster. 49. Bradford's First Dialogue. 50. Winthrop's "Con- 
clusions for the Plantation in New England." 51. " New England's First 
Fruits," 1643. 52. John Eliot's "Indian Grammar Begun." 53. John 
Cotton's " God's Promise to his Plantation." 54. Letters of Roger Will- 
iams to Winthrop. 55. Thomas Hooker's " Way of the Churches of New 
England." 56. The Monroe Doctrine: President Monroe's Message of 
1823. 57. The English Bible, selections from the various versions. 58. 
Hooper's Letters to Bullinger. 59. Sir John Eliot's " Apology for Soc- 
rates." 60. Ship-money Papers. 61. Pym's Speech against Strafford. 
62. Cromwell's Second Speech. 63. Milton's " A Free Commonwealth." 
64. Sir Henry Vane's Defence. 65. Washington's Addresses to the 
Churches. 66. Winthrop's " Little Speech " on Liberty. 67. Cotton 
Mather's " Bostonian Ebenezer," from the " Magnalia." 68. Governor 
Hutchinson's Account of the Boston Tea Party. 69. Adrian Van der 
Donck's Description cf New Netherlands in 1655. ^* The Debate in the 
Constitutional Convention on the Rules of Suffrage in Congress. 71. 
Columbus's Memorial to Ferdinand and Isabella, on his Second Voyage. 
72. The Dutch Declaration of Independence in 1 581. 73. Captain John 
Knox's Account of the Battle of Quebec. 74. Hamilton's Report on the 
Coinage. 75. William Penn's Plan for the Peace of Europe. 76. Wash- 
ington's Words on a National University. 77. Cotton Mather's Lives 
of Bradford and Winthrop. 78. The First Number of The Liberator. 
79. Wendell Phillips's Eulogy of Garrison. 80. Theodore Parker's Ad- 
dress on the Dangers from Slavery. 81. Whittier's Account of the Anti- 
slavery Convention of 1S33. 82. Mrs. Stowe's Story of "Uncle Tom's 
Cabin." 83. Sumner's Speech on the Crime against Kansas. 84. The 
Words of John Brown. 85. The First Lincoln and Douglas Debate. 



The leaflets are also furnished in bound volumes, each volume contain- 
ing twenty-five leaflets: Vol. i., Nos. 1-25; Vol. ii., 26-50; Vol. iii., 51-75. 
Price per volume, $1.50. Title-pages with table of contents will be fur- 
nished to all purchasers of the leaflets who wish to bind them for them- 
selves. Address Directors of the Old South Work, Old South Meeting- 
house, Boston. 



It is hoped that this list of Old South Lectures and Leaflets will meet 
the needs of many clubs and classes engaged in the study of history, as well 
as the needs of individual students, serving as a table of topics. The 
subjects of the lectures in the various courses will be found to have a 
logical sequence; and the leaflets accompanying the several lectures can 
be used profitably in connection, containing as they do full historical notes 
and references to the best literature on the subjects of the lectures. 



OLD SOUTH ESSAYS, 1881-1S96. 



The Old South prizes for the best essays on subjects in American his- 
tory were first offered by Mrs. Hemenway in 1881, and they have been 
awarded regularly in each successive year since. The competition is open 
to all graduates of the various Boston high schools in the current year and 
the preceding year. Two subjects are proposed each year, forty dollars 
being awarded for the best essay on each of the subjects named, and 
twenty-five dollars for the second best, — in all, four prizes. 

The first-prize essay for 1881, on "The Policy of the Early Colonists of 
Massachusetts toward Quakers and Others whom they regarded as In- 
truders," by Henry L. Southwick, and one of the first-prize essays for 
1889, on "Washington's Interest in Education," by Miss Caroline C. 
Stecker, have been printed, and can be procured at the Old South Meeting- 
house. Another of the prize essays on " Washington's Interest in Educa- 
tion," by Miss Julia K. Ordway, was published in the New England Maga- 
zine for May, 1890 ; one of the first-prize essays for 1890, on "Philip, 
Pontiac, and Tecumseh," by Miss Caroline C. Stecker, appeared in the 
New England Magazine for September, 1891 ; one of the first-prize essays 
for 1891, on " Marco Polo's Explorations in Asia and their Influence upon 
Columbus," by Miss Helen P. Margesson, in the number for August, 1892 ; 
and one for 1893, on "The Part of Massachusetts Men in the Ordinance 
of 1787," by Miss Elizabeth H. Tetlow, in March, 1895. 

The Old South essayists of these years now number more than a hun- 
dred ; and they naturally represent the best historical scholarship of their 
successive years in the Boston high schools. They have been organized 
into an Old South Historical Society, which holds monthly meetings for 
the reading of papers and general discussion. The meetings of the so- 
ciety for the season of 1896-97 were devoted to the study of the Anti- 
slavery Struggle. The general subject for the season of 1897-98 will be 
the " Heritage of Slavery," taking up reconstruction, the education of the 
freedmen, etc. 

The society has also instituted annual historical pilgrimages, in which 
it invites the young people of Boston and vicinity to join. Its first pil- 
grimage, in 1896, was to old Rutland, Mass., " the cradle of Ohio." Its 
second pilgrimage, June 26, 1897, in which six hundred joined, was to the 
homes of Whittier by the Merrimack. 

The subjects of the Old South essays from 1881 to 1896 are given below, 
in the hope that they will prove suggestive and stimulating to other stu- 
dents and societies. It will be observed that the subjects of the later 
essays are closely related to the subjects of the lectures for the year. 

188 1. What was the policy of the early colonists of Massachusetts 
toward Quakers and others whom they regarded as intruders ? Was this 
policy in any respect objectionable, and, if so, what excuses can be offered 
for it ? 

Why did the American colonies separate from the mother country? 
Did the early settlers look forward to any such separation, and, if not. how 
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and when did the wish for it grow up? What was the difference between 
the form of government which they finally adopted and that under which 
they had before been living ? 

1882. Ethan Allen and the Green Mountain boys ; or, the early history 
of the New Hampshire grant, afterward called Vermont. 

The town meeting in the Old South Meeting-house on July 22 and 2S, 

1774- 

1883. The "ght and wrong of the policy of the United States toward 
the North American Indians. 

What were the defects of the " Articles of Confederation " between the 
United States, and why was the " Constitution of the United States " sub- 
stituted ? 

1884. Why did the Pilgrim Fathers come to New England? 

The struggle to maintain the Massachusetts charter, to its final loss in 
1684. Discuss the relation of the struggle to the subsequent struggle of 
the colonies for independence. 

1885. Slavery as it once prevailed in Massachusetts. 

The " States Rights " doctrine in New England, with speeial reference to 
the Hartford Convention. 

1586. The Boston town meetings and their influence in the American 
Revolution. 

English opinion upon the American Revolution preceding and during 
the war. 

1587. The Albany Convention of 1754, its history and significance, 
with reference to previous and subsequent movements toward union in the 
colonies. 

Is a Congress cf two houses or a Congress of one house the better? 
What was said about it in the Constitutional Convention, and what is to 
be said about it to-day ? 

1888. England's part in the Crusades, and the influence of the Cru- 
sades upon the development of English liberty. 

The political thought of Sir Henry Vane. Consider Vane's relations to 
Cromwell and his influence upon America. 

1889. The influence of French political thought upon America during 
the period of the American and French Revolutions. 

Washington's interest in the cause of education. Consider especially 
his project of a national university. 

1S90. Efforts for the education of the Indians in the American colonies 
before the Revolution. 

King Philip, Pontiac, and 'tecumseh : discuss their plans for Indian 
union and compare their characters. 

1 89 1. The introduction of printing into England by William Caxton, 
and its effects upon English literature and life. 

Marco Polo's explorations in Asia, and their influence upon Columbus. 

1892. The native races of Mexico, and their civilization at the time of 
the conquest by Cortes. 

English explorations in America during the century following the dis- 
covery by Columbus. 

1893. The part taken by Massachusetts men in connection with the 
Ordinance of 1787. 

Coronado and the early Spanish explorations of New Mexico. 

1894. The relations of the founders of New England to the Univer- 
sities of Cambridge and Oxford. 
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The Fundamental Orders of Connecticut and their place in the history 
of written constitutions. 

1895. New England politics as effected by the changes in England 
from 1629 to 1692, the dates of the two Massachusetts charters. 

The character of Cromwell as viewed by his contemporaries. Consider 
especially the tributes of Milton and Marveil. 

1896. Early historical writing in America, from Captain John Smith to 
Governor Hutchinson. 

The Harvard historians, and the services of Harvard University for 
American history.. 

1897. The history of slavery in the Northern States and of Anti-slavery 
Sentiment in the South before the Civil War. 

The Anti-slavery movement in American literature. 



THE FOUNDER OF THE OLD SOUTH WORK. 



The extent of the obligation of Boston and of America to Mrs. Hemen- 
way for her devotion to the historical and political education of our young 
people during this long period is something which we only now begin to 
properly appreciate, when she has left us and we view her work a3 a 
whole. I do not think it is too much to say that she has done more than 
any other single individual in the same time to promote popular interest in 
American history and to promote intelligent patriotism. 

Mary Hemenway was a woman whose interests and sympathies were as 
broad as the world; but she was a great patriot, — and she was pre-emi- 
nently that. She was an enthusiastic lover of freedom and of democracy; 
and there was not a day of her life that she did not think of the great price 
with which our own heritage of freedom had been purchased. Her patri- 
otism was loyalty. She had a deep feeling of personal gratitude to the 
founders cf New England and the fathers of the Republic. She had a 
reverent pride in our position of leadership in the history and movement of 
modern democracy ; and she had a consuming zeal to keep the nation 
strong and pure and worthy of its best traditions, and to kindle this zeal 
among the young people of the nation. With all her great enthusiasms, 
she was an amazingly practical and definite woman. She wasted no time 
nor strength in vague generalities, either of speech or action. Others 
might long for the time when the kingdom of God should cover the earth 
as the waters cover the sea, — and she longed for it; but, while others 
longed, she devoted herself to doing what she could to bring that corner of 
God's world in which she was set into conformity with the laws of God, — 
and this by every means in her power, by teaching poor girls how to make 
better clothes and cook better dinners and make better homes, by teaching 
people to value health and respect and train their bodies, by inciting people 
to read better books and love better music and better pictures, and be in- 
terested in more important things. Others might long for the parliament 
of man and the federation of the world, and so did she; but, while others 
longed, she devoted herself to doing what she could to make this nation, 
for which she was particularly responsible, fitter for the federation when it 
comes. The good patriot, to her thinking, was not the worse cosmopolite. 
The good State for which she worked was a good Massachusetts; and her 
chief interest, while others talked municipal reform, was to make a better 
Boston. 

American history, people used to say, is not interesting ; and they read 
about Ivry and Marathon and Zama, about Pym and Pepin and Pericles, 
the ephors, the tribunes, and the House of Lords. American history, 
said Mrs. Hemenway, is to us the most interesting and the most important 
history in the world, if we would only open our eyes to it and look at it in 
the right way, — and I will help people to look at it in the right way. Our 
very archaeology, she said, is of the highest interest ; and through the re- 
searches of Mr. Cushing and Dr. Fewkes and others among the Zunis and 
the Moquis, sustained by her at the cost of thousands of dollars, she did 
an immense work to make interest in it general. Boston, the Puritan city, 



— how proud she was of its great line of heroic men, from Winthrop and 
Cotton and Eliot and Harvard to Sumner and Garrison and Parker and 
Phillips I How proud she was that Harry Vane once trod its soil and here 
felt himself at home 1 How she loved Hancock and Otis and Warren and 
Revere, and the great men of the Boston town meetings, — above all, Sam- 
uel Adams, the very mention of whose name always thrilled her, and 
whose portrait was the only one save Washington's which hung on the 
oaken walls of her great dining-room 1 The Boston historians, Prescott, 
Motley, Parkman; the Boston poets, Longfellow, Lowell, Emerson, — each 
word of every one she treasured. She would have enjoyed and would 
have understood, as few others, that recent declaration of Charles Francis 
Adams', that the founding' of Boston was fraught with consequences hardly 
less important than those of the founding of Rome. All other Boston 
men and women must see Boston as she saw it, — that was her high re- 
solve; they must know and take to heart that they were citizens of no 
mean city ; they must be roused to the sacredness of their inheritance, that 
so they might be roused to the nobility of their citizenship and the great- 
ness of their duty. It was with this aim and with this spirit, not with the 
spirit of the mere antiquarian, that Mrs. Hemenway inaugurated the Old 
South Work. History with her was for use, — the history of Boston, the 
history of New England, the history of America. 

In the first place, she saved the Old South Meeting-house. She con- 
tributed $100,000 toward the fund necessary to prevent its destruction. It 
is hard for us to realize, so much deeper is the reverence for historic places 
which the great anniversaries of these late years have done so much to 
beget, that in our very centennial year, 1876, the Old South Meeting-house, 
the most sacred and historic structure in Boston, was in danger of destruc- 
tion. The old Hancock house, for which, could it be restored, Boston 
would to-day pour out unlimited treasure, had gone, with but feeble pro- 
test, only a dozen years before; and, but for Mrs. Hemenway, the Old 
South Meeting-house would have gone in 1876. She saved it; and, hav- 
ing saved it, she determined that it should not stand an idle monument, 
the tomb of the great ghosts, but a living temple of patriotism. She knew 
the didactic power of great associations ; and every one who in these fif- 
teen years has been in the habit of going to the lectures and celebrations 
at the Old South knows with what added force many a lesson has been 
taught within the walls which heard the tread of Washington, and which 
still echo the words of Samuel Adams and James Otis and Joseph 
Warren. 

The machinery of the Old South Work has been the simplest. That is 
why any city, if it has public-spirited people to sustain it, can easily carry on 
such work. That is why work like it, owing its parentage and impulse to 
it, has been undertaken in Providence and Brooklyn and Philadelphia and 
Indianapolis and Chicago and elsewhere. That is why men and women 
all over the country, organized in societies or not, who are really in earnest 
about good citizenship, can do much to promote similar work in the cities 
and towns in which they live.-^- Edwin D. Mead, in an article on the Old 
South Work, in the Journal of Educatio n, 1S94 



THE OLD SOUTH WORK. 



The Old South Leaflets «Jir£ One feature of the Old South Work in 
Boston, which, by the .varied means of lectures for young people, leaflets, 
discussions, prizes for essays' on historical subjects, etc., aims to encourage 
the study of American history and fjr'omote good citizenship. In an open 
letter addressed to the people of "Philadelphia, Mr. Herbert Welsh recently I] 
wrote as follows of the ( )ld So.uth Work : — 

Many Philadelphians are doubtless, "familiar with the Old South Work, which 
had its origin in Boston, in the historic meeting-house from which it derived its 
name as a local habitation, and from which a vigorous shoot, as we are informed, 
has taken root in Chicago. The object of the (lid South lecture plan was the de- 
velopment of a wholesome spirir of patriotism in the public-school children of 
Boston and the cultivation of that knowledge of the duties of good citizenship. 




the tides of the city's growth, and gathered within walls which had once listened 
to the words of W*arren, of Otis, and of Washington hundreds of public-school 
children, to be informed of the incidents of the lives of American patriots and of 
the principles which had made them illustrious. The plan seems to have worked 
well, judging by the number of yearns that it has been in operation and by the 
great number of young people brought under its influence and in whom it has 
aroused a strong sense of responsibility for the right use of their national Inheri- 
tance. Of course, like most sound educational schemes, its strength lies in wise 
seed-planting and in patient restraint from expectations of a hasty harvest. We 
are told that one able and energetic; woman has obliged Tammanv to sweep the 
streets of New York. Tf Boston and New York can do this much (the one city for 
education, the other for cleanliness) through the public spirit of a woman /why 
should the New Philadelphia do less? Cannot the Colonial Dames or the New 
Century club furnish a .Tael who shall emulate in courage, if not in craft, her He- 
brew prototype, and smite fatally the Sisera of municipal corruption and misrule? 
And why should not this simple and effective plan of the Old South lectures, 
whereby the civic courage, independence, homely belief in public honesty, In 
duty, and self-sacrifice — all the elements of a national life truly and permanently 
great —are placed in an attractive and impressive form before the children of to- 
day, be made use of in Philadelphia ? The secret of the success of the Old South 
plan is that it teaches, history from a living ami most practical standpoint. It is 
the application of the be«t that our past has given to the brain and heart of the**- 
youth of the present. It aims to get a hearing from the young men and the voung 
women just entering active life, on behalf of moral aspiration and of duty, before 
the low motives and false standards of the business or social or political world 
have had time to exert their evil influence. 



It is felt by the promoters of the Old South Work that similar work, 
already undertaken in many places, might well be inaugurated in all of our 
large cities and towns, everywhere accomplishing much for the historical 
and political education of the young. A pamphlet giving a general account 
of the work will be sent to any person addressing the Directors of the Old 
South Work, nld South Meeting-house. Huston. 
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